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BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The aad cag adgg Mean geo writes :— 

"* of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
right pe ‘abe eometrical patterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with... . they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 

This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate ie 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. 

Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach alien 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Monrsssort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 
** Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— ‘ 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
Tesistance to new ideas. . . This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
— it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
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The Eaneet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has Par vee My grasped the ‘scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here ex ope as a philosophy of life — the 

philosophy of Bergson, arrived at = oes © through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic oody of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

Times ~~ (U.S.A.) writes:—“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
intergeetation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.” 
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Notes. 
DANTEIANA, 


A. Inf. xxviii, 15-17.—Two references in 
this Canto call for brief comment. 

E l'altra, il cui ossame ancor s’accoglie 

A Ceperan, 14 dove fu bugiardo 

Ciascun Puglese, : 

Lynx-eyed critical ingenuity amuses itself 
by thinking to discover in this passage a | 
neat piece of historical and topographical 
blundering on Dante’s part. Let me cull | 
and examine a few instances of this amuse- 
ment. I take English samples first. The | 
Rev. H. F. Tozer (‘ English Commentary,’ 
p. 150) says: — 

Ceperan: on the Liris near Monte Cassino. 
This point the Apulians were to have defended 
against Charles of Anjou, but they deserted 
their post. The massacre which is implied in | 
ossame (literally, ‘ pile of bones ’) was the battle 
of Benevento (a.p. 1266), where Manfred was 
defeated; Dante’s words imply that there was | 


an action at Ceperano, but this was not the | 
case, 
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| where 
| gathered,’’ and in the next (‘ Purg.,’ iii, 
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Dean Plumptre observes (ad lineam) :— 
Ceperano was the scene of a battle (which 
Dante seems to mix up with the greater battle 
of Benevento) beween Manfred and Charles of 
Anjou, in which the former was defeated and 
slain. The Apulians for the most part fled 
(Vill. vii. 5-9; Murat, xi. 158). 

Profesor Tomiinson states (ad lineam) :— 
_At the battle of Ceperano, 1265, between 
Charles of Anjou and Manfred, King of Apulia 
and Sicily, the Apulians deserted to the enemy 
on seeing the battle go against them. 

Cary remarks (ad lineam) :— 

The army of Manfredi, which, through the 
treachery of the Apulian troops, was overcome 
by Charles of Anjou in 1265, and fell in such 
numbers, that the bones of the slain were still 
gathered near Ceperano. 

And in ‘ Purg,’ iii. 112, he adds :— 

He [Manfredi] fell in the battle with Charles 
of Anjou in 126a, alluded to in Canto xxviii. of 
Hell, 16, or rather in that which ensued in the 
course of ‘a few days at Benevento. But the 
successes of Charles were so rapidly followed 
up, that our author, exact as he generally is, 
might not have thought it necessary to distin- 
guish them in point of time; for this seems 
the best method of reconciling some little 
apparent inconsistency between him and the 
annalist. les 

What is the resultant position of the 
eager and exact student before such com- 
ments? One of irritating perplexity 
assuredly. Here he has four more or less 
discordant views on a point of history by 


| writers, none of whom has apparently taken 
= the trouble to consult trained and careful 


Mr. Tozer states quite confi- 
dently that ‘‘there was no action at 
Ceperano’’; Dean Plumptre holds there 
was, but accuses the Poet of confounding it 
with another at Benevento; Prof. Tomlinson 
also admits it, and gives the date; and Mr. 
Cary hints in one breath (ad lineam) that 
there was a battle at Ceperano in 1265, 
‘*the bones of the slain were still 


historians. 


112) suggests that it must have been Ben- 


, evento after all (though this was fought on 


Feb. 26, 1266), and that Dante ‘‘ might 
not have thought it necessary to distinguish 


| them in point of time’”’ as ‘‘ the best method 


of reconciling some little apparent incon- 
sistency between him and the annalist.” 
But this would not be reconciliation, but 
estrangement from truth both of date and 
place, if the two were separate battles, as 
they must have been on Cary’s own showing, 
if Manfred fell in 1265. 

The views of Italian commentators on this 


' line are equally interesting. 
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Scartazzini (ad lineam) merely 
‘‘Allude alla battaglia di Benevento,’’? and 


states— | 
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adds (‘ Purg.’ iii, 112) :—‘‘ Il re Manfredi | 


. . . morto nella battaglia di Benevento il 
26 febbraio 1266.”’ 
Lombardi’s note on these lines runs thus: 


L’altra gente morta nella prima battaglia tra | 


Manfredi e Carlo a Ceperano. Villani 
racconta la cosa in modo come se a Ceperano 
cedesse l’ezercito di Manfredi a quello di Carlo 
senza contrasto; Dante peréd di un fatto suc- 


cesso nell’anno 1265 pote esserne meglio in- | 


formato che il Villani. 

Bianchi’s observations are simply a copy 
verbatim of Lombardi’s note on ‘il cui 
ossame.’”’ He wisely (or unwisely) steers 
clear of this rock on which most commenta- 
tors founder. 

Amongst historians, Denina (‘Storia 
d'Italia,’ vol. iii, p. 175, ed. 1820) seems 
to favour Benevento :— 

Dopo un_ ostinato combattimento d’ambo le 
parti, toccd la vittoria al re Carlo; e per 
rendergliela piena e compiuta, vi restd morto 
disperatamente Manfredi. L’esercito Angioino, 
la notte medesima che segui il conflitto, entrd 
in Benevento. 

La Farina is decided that there was no 
battle at Ceperano (‘Storia d’Italia,’ 1851, 
vol. vi, p. 137), in a note after quoting the 
passage heading this paper :— 

Farebbero credere ad una fiera ed aspra 
hattaglia quivi accaduta, nella quale i Pugliesi 
tradirono; ma _ di questa battaglia nessun 
cronista fa parola. 

And Muratori (‘ Annali d’Italia,’ 1753, 
p. 156) simply states that :— 

Nel di 26 di Febbrajo dell anno presente 
[1266] (Chiamato 1265 da aleuni _scrittori) 
s’impugnarono le schiere in un’orrida battaglia, 
descritta minutamente da Saba Malaspina (Lib. 
iii, cap. x). A me bastera di accenarla. 

From all this it is clear that Dante fares 
no better at the hands of his own country- 
men than he does at those of his English 
admirers, and thus he stands, with two 
welcome exceptions, convicted, if not of 
crass ignorance, cf a clumsy and _ careless 
distortion of history. But, in my judg- 
ment, he was guilty of neither. For, 
assuredly, as Lombardi shrewdly contends, 
he must ‘‘have been better informed than 
Villani on a victory gained in 1265;’’* and, 
at the worst, as Cary charitably observes, 





* Dr. Moore (Text Crit., p. 350) shows how 
that, in this very matter Villani (Hist. Fior. 
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the poet *‘ might not have thought it neces. 
sary to distinguish them [the two battles] 
in point of time as the best method of recon. 
ciling some little apparent inconsistency 
between him and the annalist.’’ Besides, 
if there was an ossame (or ‘“‘heap of 
bones’’) at Ceperan, how did it get ther 
unless a battle had been waged thereat? If 
not, why were they transported thither from 
Benevento, or how found there in Dante's 
time? The silence, according to La Farina, 
of the annalists, proves nothing to me but 
their inability to distinguish between the two 
conflicts. 

B. Ibid. 134-5 

Sappi cl’io son Bertram dal Bornio, quelli 

Ch’ al Re Giovane diedi i mai conforti. 

Another passage in this same Canto in 
which querulous critics seek to bring fur. 
ther historical errors of Dante to light. The 
alleged inaccuracy lies in the expression 
Re giovane as opposed to Re Giovanni 
(‘The Young King” or ‘“‘ King John”), 
and affects the Poet’s history as well as his 
text. The question is, which expression did 
Dante use? If the former, he was histori- 
cally right, if the latter he was historically 


| wrong. The simple facts of the controversy 


are these: Prince Henry, second son of 
Henry II of England (the eldest, William, 
having died in infancy), was, evidently to 
secure the succession, crowned at Westmin- 
ster when only 15, and died in 1183 when 
only 28: From the former fact Prince 
Henry derived his title of ‘‘The Young 
King,’? and was so known to Bertran de 
Born, his bosom friend and instigator, and 
to the Troubadour poetry generally. With 


| Prince John (later King, 1199-1216) Ber- 


tran had little or no dealings, which places 
him out of court in this inquiry, but why 
and how did Giovanni come in a preponder- 


ance of texts, to oust giovane from_ its 
clearly original position in the text? Dr. 
Moore, answers this question in his usual 


| recondite manner (Tert. Orit. p. 344), pre 


v. iv.) is “ found to display ignorance so astound- | 


ing that one would hope it was beyond the 
average, and certainly it was such as we cannot 
suppose Dante to have shared.” 


| 


facing his contention by sound __ textual 
canons (‘ Prolegomena,’ p. xxxix) which I 
venture to transcribe :— 


Akin to this is the consideration of the 
relation which a reading bears in respect of 
truth or falsehood, accuracy or inaccuracy, to 
questions of historical fact. which may 
involved in a passage. Here it must be remem- 
bered, we are on highly dangerous ground, and 
much caution and judgment must be exercise 
in applying our knowledge of what the fact 
alluded to should be in truth, in order to mail 
tain the reading which embodies that fact 
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correctly. For, of course, if the author, being 
fallible, and also having access to imperfect 
sources of information, should have made a 
slip, the temptation to a copyist to set him 
right would be very obvious. . . . We must 
judge of such cases as they arise, and, at any 
rate, two considerations should always be borne 
in mind: (1) Whether the facts were too | 
notorious and well ascertained for ignorance 
or forgetfulness on the author’s part to be con- | 
ceivable, or whether they were such that error | 
on his part may not have been improbable. 
One instance of the application of this principle 
will be found in the discussion of the celebrated 
variants re giovane and re Giovanni in Inf. | 
xxviii. 135. (2) We must carefully consider | 
what were likely to be the actual sources of 
the author’s own information, and we must | 
not expect him to have avoided errors of 
history, any more than those or physical science, 
the correction of which, however obvious and 
glaring they may now seem, has been due to 
the researches of later times. 


The application of these principles to the 
“variants ’’ referred to is made thus :— 


Of course, giovane is historically correct, but | 
the question is whether giovane is a correction | 
of a mistake of Dante in writing Giovanni, or | 
whether Giovanni is an alteration by a_ very | 
early and misinformed copyist of an original 
giovune. ‘The arguments on both sides are | 
admirably summed up in Scartazzini’s note, | 
though I venture to come to a different con- 
clusion from that distinguished Commentator, 
because I cannot believe it to be possible that | 
Dante could have made a mistake on such a point | 
as this. | Were not Bertran de _ Born’s 
relations with the Reys ‘ Joves’ so notorious, 
and is not Dante’s familiarity with the 
Provengal poetry generally, and with that 
of Bertran de orn in_ particular, so 
certain, that the notion of his making a | 
nistake on this point is quite inconceivable? | 
.. . + + Anyone reading the line aloud will 
see at once how extremely easy it would be 
to confuse re giovane with re Giovanni. We 
thus see how by the means of either ocular or 
oral transmission the reading Giovanni is not | 
only explained, but seems to be almost inevit- 
able. 

The arguments by which this verdict is | 
reached are lucidly set forth between p. 344 | 
and 349, which are too lengthy to be inserted | 
here. Very curious, however, is it that 
despite Dr. Moore’s unanswerable conten- 
tion for re giovane he admits re Giovanni 
into his adopted text of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
probably not considering himself justified in 
altering De Witte’s version. 

Scartazzini, whom Dr. Moore combats so | 
successfully, strangely accuses Dante of | 
falling into the error of the early commenta- 
tors in confusing Prince Henry with Prince | 
John! : 


Evidentemente tutti i commentatori antichi | 
confusero Enrico primogenito (sic) 


con | 


Giovanni quartogenito (sic) di Enrico II re 
d’Inghilterra, e sembra che anche Dante sia 
caduto nel medesimo errore. La lez. al re 
giovane ® una correzione ottima e necessaria; 
ma l’autorita dei codd. e dei comm. ant. non 
permette di introdurla nel testo. 


One stands amazed at the lack of clearness 


of vision in this matter displayed by so 
distinguished a Dantist as  Scartazzini. 
Even Bianchi holds the impossibility of 


ignorance on the part of Dante in this con- 


| nection, and prints Re giovane in his text: 


‘* Dante non poteva ignorance quel che tutti 

: : . q : 
sapevano ai suoi tempi,’’ and _ facetiously 
observes that 


quando sull’autorita della moltitudine dei 
codici, si voglia ritenere la lezione re Giovanni, 
bisognera dire a che Dante scambid il nome 
del maggior figlio di Enrico II, e lo disse 
Giovanni, come lo chiamd pur anco il Villani; 
o volle accenare in particolare la ribellione del 
minore dei figli di quel re, che si chiamava 


| Giovanni, le quali cose creda chi vuole, ch’io 


non le voglio credere. 

Lombardi maintains an absolute silence on 
the disputed words, perhaps wisely, as he 
manifests an unenviable ignorance on Ber- 


| tran’s friendship with Prince Henry, 
ascribing it to Prince John, and _ stating 
curtly that he (Bertran) was ‘“‘ajo alla 


corte di Francia di Giovanni, figlio del Re 
Arrigo d’Inghilterra.’’ 

Amongst English translators I regret to 
have to bracket Cary with Lombardi, for in 
addition to his rendering ‘‘ King John” in 
the text, he alludes to Bertran as ‘‘ he who 
incited John to rebel against his father, 
Henry II of England;” whilst Tomlinson 
has ‘‘ the Young King,’’ and in a note on 
Bertran remarks :— 

The Troubadour, who stirred up Prince Henry 
against his father, Henry IT, of England. The 
Prince is called in contemporary history Re 
giovane, because he was crowned King of Eng- 
land at the age of fifteen, during his father’s 
lifetime. Most texts have Re Giovanni, or 
‘King John,’ but this seems to be erroneous. 

Prebendary Ford’s version has “the 
Young King,” but without comment; the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer also gives Re qiovane, 


| and adds (‘ English Commentary,’ p. 154) : 


The MS. authority is extremely strong in 
favour of the reading Giovanni, but this appears 
to have arisen from a mistake on the part of 
the copyists, who confused the young Henry 
with his younger brother, John Lackland. It 
seems almost impossible that Dante should 
have been in error on this point, because the 
title of ‘The Young King,’ as applied to the 
eldest son of Henry II, was well known at 
that time in Italy, and is also frequently intro- 
duced into poems of Bertrand de rm. See 
Toynbee in The Academy, vol. xxxiii. p. 274. 
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Thus it is at once significant and gratify- 
ing that Dante owes the vindication of his 
historical accuracy on this point chiefly to 
English commentators. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLH.--XXI. 
(See ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44, 83, 126, 167, 
209, 247, 287, 529, 366, 410). 
The Bridgen Family and Mrs. Bennett. 
In ‘The Reades of Blackwood Hilland Dr. 


Johnson’s Ancestry,’ I showed that Gregory 
Hickman, of Stourbridge, the step-son of 


Johnson’s uncle, Dr. Joseph Ford; the half- | 


brother of the brilliant ‘‘ Parson” Ford; 
and the brother of Johnson’s aunt, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Ford, married one Elizabeth 
Law for his second wife. In ‘ Johnsonian 
Gleanings,’ iii, 158, I gave the date of their 
marriage, 10 Oct., 1723, at Oldbury. When 
the young Samuel Johnson was at Stourbridge 
in 1726, attending the Grammar School, he 
must have seen much of Gregory Hickman 
and his second wife, in their comfortable 
home, which almost adjoined the School. 
And when, after his Oxford career was 
ended, he visited Stourbridge in the autumn 
of 1731, in the hope of obtaining employ- 


ment, he received ‘‘ favours and assistance ”’ | 
he acknow- | 


from Gregory Hickman, that 


ledged in his first known letter. On this 


ocgasion again, when he probably stayed in | 


Gregory Hickman’s house and wrote the | 
well-known sonnet to Dorothy Hickman, 
we may confidently assume that he would | 


meet the young lady’s stepmother. 


It is therefore of some interest to discover | 
that this Mrs. Gregory Hickman, connected | 


with Johnson, through her husband, by 
various family ties, and in all probability 
known to him personally, was the first 
cousin of Richardson’s son-in-law, Edward 
Bridgen, and of Edward’s literary sister, 
Mrs. Bennett, who, as we shall see, won the 
warm admiration of that very diluted Lich- 
field poet, Anna Seward. The wills of 
William Bridgen in 1746, and the Rev. 
John Bridgen in 1759, printed in my last 
article, make the relationship clear. Each 


testator makes a bequest to his niece Eliza- | 
beth, wife (or widow) of Gregory Hickman, | 
of Stourbridge, Esq., and the earlier one! 





mentions his late sister, Mrs. Law, who 
would be the mother of Mrs, Hickman, 

It is rather curious, too, that William 
Bridgen, in 1746, leaves £10 to Mr. John 
| Parsons, of Ackleton, in the parish of 
| Worfield, who had married Johnson’s first 
cousin, Sarah Hardwicke, in 1727 
(‘ Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. John. 
son’s Ancestry,’ p. 185; ‘ Johnsonian 
| Gleanings,’ iii, 40). 
| The parentage of Edward Bridgen and 
| Mrs. Bennett could probably be discovered 
without much difficulty, and possibly they 
were children of Edward Bridgen, whom 
his brother, the Rev. John Bridgen, in 1759, 
mentions as having been a_ benefactor to 
Stourbridge. 

Edward Bridgen’s ‘‘ late sister De 
Rosset,’’ of North Carolina, mentioned in 
his will (ante, p. 6), is more closely iden- 
tified in the Rev. John Bridgen’s will as 
Elizabeth Catharine, wife of Armand De 
Rosset, M.D., of that State. Mrs. Jane 
Oakes, of Bridgnorth, to whom Edward 








Bridgen willed £25 a year in 1787, was no 
| doubt the ‘‘sister, Jane Oakes,’ to whom 
| William Bridgen, alderman of London, 


left his Bridgnorth estate in 1778. 
| As William Bridgen, in 1746, mentions 
| his niece Jane Bridgen, daughter of his 
| ‘* brother-in-law,’’ Francis Bridgen, as well 
| as Francis’s son William, late of London; 
| and as the Rev. John Bridgen, in 1759, 
| mentions his sister-in-law, Jane Gyles, of 
Bridgnorth, widow ; while William Bridgen, 
| alderman of London, in 1778, leaves a 
reversionary interest to Thomas and Edward 
Gyles, sons of his mother, Jane Gyles, I am 
| inclined to think that Francis Bridgen was 
half-brother to William of 1746, and that 
| he left a widow Jane, who re-married one 
Gyles, and had the two sons mentioned, 
while Jane Bridgen, daughter of her first 
| marriage, was adopted by her uncle, the 

Rev. John Bridgen, and lived with him in 
London, receiving an annuity of £25, and 
| afterwards marrying Mr. Oakes. 

Edward Bridgen, as we have seen, left an 
annuity of £12 to Mrs. Jane Bennett, of 
Bromsgrove (ante, p. 6), which seems to 
have been (like the one to Jane Bridgen 
just mentioned) merely the annuity he had 
to pay her under the will of his uncle, the 
Rev. John Bridgen, in 1759, where she is 
described more particularly as_ sister to 
Edward Bridgen, and wife of Harry Ben- 
nett, of the Train of Artillery in Scotland. 
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This is the only reference I have to Mrs. | fidential friendship for her being a discriminat- 


Bennett’s husband.* ‘‘ In Dodsley’s collec- 
tion are some verses on an alcove at Par- 
son’s Green, by Mrs. Bennett, sister of 
Edward Bridgen, Esq., who married Rich- 


ardson’s daughter ’’ (Lysons’ ‘ Environs of | 


London,’ ii., 564). Mr. Austin Dobson quotes 
the second and seventh of these eight verses 
in his ‘Samuel Richardson,’ p. 174. Mrs. 


| ing feature in her destiny, I felt less reluctant 


than usual to comply. . . Mrs. Bennet 


| lived, of late years, very retired at Worcester. 


| Thither I sent the r 


Bennett, as mentioned, was known to Anna | 
> ’ 


Seward, who wrote to the Rev. Dr. Whalley, 
on 3 Sept., 1791, of a visit to Worcester 
(Whalley’s ‘ Journals,’ ii., 58) :— 

In the afternoon I had quite a levee; 
them the learned and interesting Mrs. Bennet, 
who, on the birthday of her seventieth year, 
being afflicted with St. Anthony’s fire, wrote 
a brilliant reproach to the Saint, in verse, for 
his bad taste in intriguing with an old woman. 
This is five years since, and yet time has 
nothing blunted the edge of her intellectual 
energies. 

She was a great friend of Lady Gresley, 
to whom Anne Seward writes on 10 Aug., 
1792, condoling ‘‘on the loss of excellent 
Mrs. Bennet,’”’ and recalling the ‘‘ air 


energy of her voice and step,’’ as displayed 
at Worcester in the preceding autumn. 
Miss Seward enlarges characteristically upon 
the old lady’s ‘‘ Ciceronian eloquence,’’ etc. 
(Seward’s ‘ Letters,’ iii., 165-7), but we can 
safely discount a good deal of her fulsome 
eulogy. A letter of 3 Oct., 1792, to her 
friend Mr. Saville, announces that she has 
been asked to write an epitaph for Mrs. 
Bennett, whose ‘‘long intercourse and 
friendship with our late illustrious Richard- 
son, gave ground of appropriation ”’ for such 
an effort (ibid., iii., 178-9). In a letter of 
Miss Seward’s to William Hayley, on 15 
May, 1793, we hear more of the epitaph 
(ibid., iii., 237-8) :— 

I was favoured with Mrs. Bennet’s acquaint- 
ance and partial regard. She had been the 
long intimate friend of Richardson; and their 
friendship continued till his death. Such were 
this lady’s fine talents and energetic virtues, 
that no praise of her could be flattery—ever 
detestabie, and most of all on tombs. 

She wrote verses with the terse neatness, 
humour and gaiety of Swift. . . . . . Her 
death happened suddenly last autumn; full of 
years and honour, she slided with painless 
speed from the world. . ... ... I was 
entreated, by her surviving friends, to “ im- 
mortalize,”’ as they flatteringly called it, Mrs. 
Bennet’s virtues and talents. Richardson’s con- 





*In 1762 she witnessed the marriage of her 
brother, Edward Bridgen, to Richardson’s 
daughter Martha, at Fulham (ante, 12 S. xi. 507). 





of | 
stability in her venerable frame, and in the | 


among | 





equested inscription, but 
know not whether or not it is used. 

I have not been able to learn of any 
inscription to her at Worcester, and should 
be glad to know if one exists. Her will is 
not in P.C.C., so may be at Worcester. 
Mr. Thomas Duckworth, of the Victoria 
Institute, Worcester, tells me that the 
Worcester ‘directory of 1790 and 1792 gives 
a Mrs. Bennett living in The Tything there. 

Atryn Lyert Reave. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
Near Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 





THOMAS ATTE WODE II OF 
HAILSHAM. 


Thomas atte Wode, the second, of Hail- 
sham in Sussex, was the eldest son and heir 
of Thomas atte Wode, the first, by Alicia, 
his wife, daughter of Robert de Boiney. He 
was born probably about 1280 and he suc- 
ceeded his father in 1324-9. 

At the Assizes held at Horsham in Michael- 
mas Term, 1529, he sued his mother, Alicia, 
and one Robert Jordan, for the recovery of 
a messuage, 2 acres of meadow and 14 acres 
of arable land in Ringmer. Jordan, who 
may have had a lease, protested that he 
made no claim to any part of the property. 
Alicia, as touching the messuage and 
meadow, pleaded simply that she was within 
her rights and, as to the arable land, 
declared that she held it by grant of one 
Robert atte Tilthe, jointly with her son 
Walter, who was not mentioned in the writ, 
which should, therefore, be pronounced void. 
Thomas, on the other hand, insisted that she 
was the sole tenant and had been so on 
6 June, 1329, the date of the writ; but the 
Court decided to give Alicia a date in the 
quindene of Easter at Chichester to allow 
Walter to give evidence if he chose to do so. 
In the Whitsun Term of 1330 Thomas 
returned to the attack, still suing his mother 
and Jordan and still not including his 
brother Walter; but on this occasion he with- 
drew, paying forfeit together with his 
sureties, Thomas Osemund and John de 
Hayghesle. 

In the following spring he took up again 
the matter of the grant to Michelham 
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Priory, which had fallen through when 
initiated by his father seven years before. 
A commission was issued on 25 May, 1331, 
and an Inquest ad quod damnum taken at 
Hailsham on 10 June. Philip de Hndlene- 
wyk, who at the same time sought leave to 
grant to the Priory 29 acres in Westham, 
was found to hold sixteen of these, by ser- 
vice of 6d. yearly, of Thomas atte Wode 


who held them, together with other lands | 


and tenements in Westham and, Jevington, 


by service of one small fee of Mortain, of | 


Nicholaa, widow of Baldwin de Aldham, 


who held them, as of the Honour of the | 


Kagle, of Philippa, Queen of England, who 
held of the king. The said 16 acres were 
found to be worth, beyond the said rent of 
6d., 2s. 8d., or 2d. an acre, and not more, 
because they were grown with briars. 

Of the seven acres that Thomas was seek- 
ing to grant®to the Priory on his own 
account, we are told as before that they 
were held of the Prior by service of half-a- 
pound of incense payable yearly to the Prior 


and Convent and by service of 13d. payable | 
and Convent to | 


yearly by the Prior 
Philippa, Queen of 

Manorial Court of Pevensey. 
and Convent held the land, as of the Barony 
of the Eagle, of Philippa, the Queen, 
who held of the king. The said seven 
acres were found to be worth yearly 
in all outgoings 1s. 9d., or 3d. an 
acre; so, if they were, as they seem to have 
been, the same seven acres that had been 
offered by his father, they must 
dropped considerably in value, though the 
different method used in arriving at an 
estimate introduces an element of confusion. 

It is further stated that, beyond the said 
gift, Thomas held of the Prior of Michel- 
ham, by fealty and service of 12s. payable 
yearly to the said Prior, a messuage and 
100 acres of land in Horseye, Hailsham and 
Jevington, worth 40s. a year and sufficient 
for the performance of all duties. Both the 
above grants were now sanctioned, the royal 
license appearing in the Patent Rolls under 
date, 16 March, 1332. 

At the Assizes held at Horsham in August, 
1337, Thomas for the third time sued his 
mother for the recovery of the freehold in 
Ringmer, but this time he included in his 
writ ‘‘others’’ (alios), presumably both 
Robert Jordan and Walter atte Wode. 
paying forfeit; his 
on this occasion being Thomas 


England, at her 


Again he withdrew, 
sureties 





The Prior | 


have | 


Osemund, as formerly, and Walter Apetot, 
| instead of John de Hayghesle. 

| Shortly before this, he and his wife, Maud 
| (Matilda), had bought of John Moys, 
| ‘* chaplain,’ a house in Cliff near Lewes; a 
| speculative purchase of which the seller 
| would only warrant two-thirds. The hous 
| had belonged to one, John Goldere, after 
| whose death his son, also named John, had 
assigned one-third ot it in way of dower for 
'the term of their lives to Isabella, his 
mother, and her second husband, Adam 
| Creyke. He had then demised the remain. 
ing two thirds and the reversion of _ this 
one-third to Moys; but, dying before his 
| mother, had never been able to give effect 
| to his grant of the one-third. | When the 
| Creykes died, trouble began all round. At 
|the above-mentioned Assizes of August, 
| 1537, Moys, for some reason not stated, sued 
| Thomas and Maud and one Richard Parson, 
| while Joan Goldere, daughter of John and 
| Isabella, who claimed to have inherited a 
| her brother’s heiress, sued Thomas and 
Maud and John Moys, on writs of novel 
| disseisin. None of the parties, however, 
| put in an appearance, so fresh writs were 
| sued out from which, at the Assizes held in 
| Lent, 1338, the paintiffs in both cases with- 
| drew. Moys then dropped his action, but 
Joan sued out a third writ, to answer which 
at the Assizes in the August following Maud 
atte Wode appointed her husband as_ her 
attorney. Again when the case was called 
no one appeared. 

Joan Golder’s suit eventually came to a 
hearing in the Easter Term of 1339. Moys 
accepted the call to warrant the atte Wodes 
as to two-thirds and undertook to answer for 
all. Attempting to justify his title to the 
one-third, he alleged that Isabella Creyke 
had acted as his attorney in respect thereof; 
while Joan, seeking to justify her claim 
the two-thirds, contended that her brother 
had settled them on the Creykes for life; 
but both these pleas broke down. The Jury 
fined Joan in respect of the two-thirds for 
false claim, but decided that she had 
inherited the one-third from her _ brother 
and had been wrongfully ejected therefrom. 
She, therefore, recovered seisin of the one- 
third, together with damages taxed at half-a- 
mark, while Thomas and Maud were fined 
for having disseised her. 

On 19 April, 1340, Thomas atte Wode, by 
the name of Thomas de Bosco, served on the 
| jury of an Inquest ad quod damnum held at 
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Hailsham to enquire into another grant to 
Michelham Priory by Philip de Endlewyk, 
mentioned above. When the Inquiry into 
the Papal Ninths was held at Hailsham on 
the Monday after Mid-Lent Sunday, 1341, 
Thomas, though he was not a juror, was 
listed among the Cinaue Ports men there 
resident, of whom a complete return was 
included in the record. For his ninths of 
sheaves, fleeces and lambs he was assessed at | 
20s., a sum equalled by only six others in a 
list of 70 names and exceeded by none. 

According to an entry in the Original 
Ministers’ Accounts (1028-3), a Thomas 
atte Wode was Portreeve of Pevensey in 
1357; but, as the Thomas here dealt with | 
would have been getting on for eighty at the | 
time, the entry probably refers to a son or | 
grandson. 

There were Woods in Hailsham as late as | 
the 19th century, and of some of them a 
good dealisknown; but at this point this 
enquiry shifts to Ralph, the younger brother 
of Thomas, and his descendants. 

F. L. Woop. 


17. Girdlers Road, W.14. 





Letter FROM ErasMus Darwin To JOSEPH 
JoHnson, 1784.—The work to which refer- | 
ence in made in this letter was printed, after 
some delay, at Lichfield, for the Botanical 
Society, and Johnson published it. 

Sir.—I have the favour of your note in a 
letter from Mr. Fuseli, and from the ingenuous 
manner of your proposal to me, and the 
character from Mr. Fuseli and others, have no 
doubt of relying on your honour, and of putting 
intire confidence in you. 

1. I would not have my name affix’d to this 
work on any account, as I think it would be 
injurious to me in my medical practise, as it 
has been to all other physicians who have 
published poetry. 


| Paul’s Cathedral. 
| killed. 


| safely, 
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| myself to publish the first part, which 1 believe 

will consist of but 400 lines, but which will 
have 3 or 4 times the quantity of notes, and 
those of more learned, and newer matter, but 
half of which are not yet done. 

If you accept of these proposals, you will 
please to acquaint Mr. Fuseli, who is so kind 
as to promise some ornament for the work, and 
also to remit the book by the coach, because I 
have about 60 lines more to add to it, and two 
or three more notes. 

Also pray send me any general or particular 
criticisms which may have occur’d to you—and 
particularly if you think it too long, and would 
wish any part to be omitted, as | am un- 
saponene with what is like to make a book 
sell. 

Lastly, if you should think equally well of it, I 
could print it accurately and well at Litchfield 
by Mr. Jackson, who Tes just now printed 
“Louisa, a poetical novel by Miss Seward.’ 
I could then correct the press myself, and by 





| thus revising the work might~perhaps in some 


places improve it, or the notes. Adieu from 


Sr. Your obedt. ser., E. Darwin. 

Derby, May 23—84. 

Ricsarp H. Tuornton. 

224, 24th Street, Portland, Oregon. 

A Frencu Icarus 1n- Lonron. — One 
Adrian Baartje, writing from The Hague 
on 31 Oct., 1751, states that he was the eye- 
witness of an attempt made in London by 
a young Frenchman to fly down from St. 
He had made himself 
bat-like wings of thin leather, and was 
The Dutchman was so much im- 
pressed by the venture that on returning 
home he improved, ag he thought, on the 
device, his wings and a tail being made up 
of eagle’s feathers. He took the precaution, 
however, to make the descent suspended from 
a rope from a church tower. He landed 
but on repeating the experiment 
during a high wind, broke an arm. The 
exact date of the Frenchman’s experiment is 
not given. 

L. -L. K. 


2. [I would not wish to part with the intire | ° 


coppy-right, because that would preclude me 
from entrenching or altering, or adding to it | 
in any future edition, if such should be worth 
while to publish. 

What I would propose to you then is that we 
publish one edition consisting of 500 copies, at 
our joint equal expense, and equal profits, and 
atterwards, if you think proper, to publish 
another edition of 500 copies at our joint equal | 
expense and profits, but that after the publi- 
cation of this 1,000 copies, viz., in the space | 
of one year after such publication, that I shall | 
again be at liberty to do what I please with | 
the work. 

The above refers to the work only, which 
you have seen, call’d the second part of the 
botanical garden; for I would not yet bind | 


| remarks that until recently these 





THe Marra TuHeresa Dortar. — Some 
interesting correspondence lately appeared in 
The Times with reference to this dollar. The 
Hon. Mrs. Cross stated that last summer her 
daughter received one in payment at 
Bolesso on the North-West frontier of Kenya 
Colony. Mr. Wallis says that tradition has 
it that the original 1780 coinage was struck 
from ingots taken as prize from a Spanish 
plate galleon by an Austrian cruiser in one 
of the obscure wars of the 18th century, and 
dollars 
constituted the currency of Madagascar. 
Mr. Parker relates that £250,000 worth were 
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sain for the wile Riaiieaiiien 
Force, and this is confirmed by Mr. Camp- | 
bell Swinton. These dollars have long been 
current in China, and a picture of one of 
these coins, dated 1780, is shewn in the 
Chinese work published in 1864 and called 
‘ Shroffing made easy.’ I have one in my | 
possession dated 1780, which has the words 
Justitia et Clementia upon the rim. _I can- 
not say exactly when I obtained this, but 
have no doubt that this coin was frequently 
seen in the Far East in the early part of 
the last century. 


H. L. D. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents. desiring 
information on family matters of only private | 
interest to affix their names and addresses to | 
their queries in order that answers may be | 
sent to them direct. 


——_. $$$ $$$ 





inghamshire, and Normanton-Turviile, ij 
Leicestershire, were named aiter the family, 
and I should be glad to know whether ther 
are any representatives of this ancient hous 
in the male line of descent still in existence 
in England. 

Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


JoHN VANDERBANK: JOHN Fasper.—I am 
desirous of information concerning John 
Vanderbank, painter (circa 1737) and John 


| Faber, of the Golden Head, Bloomsbuwy 
| Square. Where could I find an account of 
| them with a list of their works? 


I have an engraving from Vanderbank’s 
picture (probably that in Queen’s College, 
Oxford), of Bishop Edmund Gibson, 
London (1723-1748), and also one of a lady, 
bought at the same time as a companion 
picture. They are framed alike, and _ both 
bear the names of artist and engraver, but 
that of the lady has not got her name, 


| though there are full particulars of _ the 


| Bishop’s (who is my direct ancestor), with 


SEIGNEURS DE TOURNEVILLE OR TURVILLE. 
— From whom were these Seigneurs 
descended? The name is derived from the | 
Lordship of Tourneville, also variously spelt 
Turville, Turuile and Turqueville, etc., near 
Pont Andemer, in the Department of Eure 
in Normandy, in which Dukedom there were 
nine Seigneuries that bore that name, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call.’ The 
Pont Andemer Seigneurs were probably 
descended from Turchetil, the second son of 
Torf ‘‘the rich,’’ only son of Bernard the 
Dane, who was Seigneur de Turqueville and 
Tanqueray (or ‘Tankéri) near Pont 
Andemer, of whom probably the eldest son 
succeeded to the feudal fief of Tourneville, 
and assumed the name thereof, as_ his 
younger brother Anchetil, being possessed of 
the Baronial fief of Harcourt, was the firss 
to asume the name of Harcourt similarly. 
According to La Roque (‘ Maison d’Har- 
court,’ ii, 1927) the name Tourneville 
or Turville is derived from Torf de Torf- 
ville. Raoul de Tourneville is given in the 
‘Dives Roll’ as being present at the Battle 
of Hastings, though the name is_ spelt 
Turuile in Holinshed’s and Duchesne’s lists. | 
Leland does not mention the name at all, 
the Tourbeville therein belonging to another 
family. Roger de Turville of Domesday, 
probably a son of Raoul above, left descend- 
ants in England of the name of Turville and 
Turvile, etc., some of whom were knighted. 
Turville and Weston- Turville, both in Buck- | 





his full titles and coat-of-arms. 
I have not been able to find Vanderbank’s 
name in Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the Painters.’ 
I believe the portrait of the lady may ke 
that of the Bishop’s wife, and bought it a 
such, but should like better proof. 
Jas. Crcrt Dartoy, 
Major-General, R.A. 


RicHarp Carew (1555-1620), author of 
the ‘ Survey of Cornwall.’ I should be much 
obliged for any information of MS. material 
relating to the life or works of this author. 
John Prince, in his ‘ Worthies of Devon’ 
(‘Life of Sir Richard Edgcumbe’) - says 
that he had in his possession the following 
MS., ‘‘A Friendly Rememberance af Sit 
Richard Edgeumbe by his grandson Richard 
Carew, where also are several poems by the 
same Richard Carew, with a learned letter 


| against the Supremacy of the Pope, and 


other things.’’ Later he refers to Carew’s 
‘*Pcems on various Occasions, in number 
above 130 MSS.” 

Extracts from the life of Sir Richard 


| Edgcumbe were printed in Egerton Brydges 


‘ Peerage,’ vol. v, pp.. 322-327. 
I can at present find no trace of these 
| MSS. 
K. Hamitton JEN«IN. 
University Collexe, Oxford. 


LioneL Lukin: Brrruprace. — The 
‘DPD. N. B.’ says that Lionel Lukin (inventor 
of un-submersible life-boat) was born at 
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Dunmow (presumably Little Dunmow, where 
his father held a farm, ‘‘ Blatches’’) in 
1742. 

I cannot find his baptismal entry 
where locally. 


any- 


Can anyone verify his birth at Blatches | 


farm, Little Dunmow. 
(Rev.) E. In1rr Rosson. 
Little Dunmow. 


Rosert Gorpon LarHaM, THE PuHILoLo- 
gist.—This scholar (1812-88) was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Latham, vicar of Billing- 
borough, Lincoln. Was the latter related 
to Richard Latham, Madras, who married 
Miss Corner, sister of Lady Gordon, 
unidentified in the Hickey ‘ Memoirs’ (vol. 
iii) as widow of Sir John James Gordon, 
4th bart. of Park, Banffshire, and mother of 


| 
| 
! 
| 


, of the Legion of Honour. 





A Speecu or Napoieon’s.—Can anyone 
give me the reference for the following 
speech of Napoleon’s ? 


Napoleon to his Advisors on the Institution 
1802 


“You talk of child’s rattles—be it so: it is 
with such rattles that men are led. I would 


| not say that to the multitude; but in a council 
| of statesmen one may speak the truth. 


I do 
not believe that the French people love liberty 
and equality. Their character has not been 


| changed in ten years: they are still what their 


Sir John Bury Gordon, who raised the 30th | 
| years there has been a talk of institutions. 


(Indian) Lancers (Gordon’s Horse) ? 


J. M. Buttocu. 
37, Bedford Square. 


Metto.—I am desirous of reproducing in 
a book of mine to be published before long 
a portrait of Francisco de Mello e Torres, 
Conde da Ponte, Marques de Sande, ambas- 


| Where are they? 


ancestors, the Gauls, were—vain and light. 
They are susceptible but of one sentiment — 
honour. It is right to afford nourishment to 
this sentiment; and to allow of distinctions. 
Observe how the people bow before the decora- 
tions of foreigners. Voltaire calls the com- 
mon soldiers Alexanders at five sous a day. He 
was right: it is just so. Do you imagine that 
you can make men fight by reasoning? Never. 
You must bribe them with glory, distinctions, 
rewards. To come to the point: during ten 


All has been overturned: 


| our business is to build up.” 


sador from Portugal to England from 1657 | 
to 1665, and should be glad to know where | 


I can find one for the purpose. 
reason to believe that an engraved portrait 
of him exists, but do not know the name of 
the engraver. This Mello must not be con- 
founded with two contemporaries of similar 


I have | 


name, one the Conde de Assumar, the other | 


Portuguese ambassador to 
Holland a few years later. 


Epcar PRESTAGE. 
Fords Hotel, Manchester Street, W. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE PLAcE-NAMES.—What is 
the origin and meaning of the two Cam- 
bridgeshire place-names, Steeple 
and Guilder Morden ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


England and 


Frnat ‘‘ TREE’’ 1n Essex PLAck-NAMES.— | 
| 1734,’ Margaret, daughter of Charles Rail 


What is the origin of the final ‘ tree” in 
Essex place-names, as Braintree, Tiptree, 
Manningtree, Becontree, etc. ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


Cian Gunn.—I shall be grateful if anyone | 
can kindly supply the following particulars: | 


(1) Arms and badge of the Clan Gunn. 
(2) List of the sents of the clan Gunn, with 


Morden | 


Bertua R. Sutton. 


Diocesan AND Parocuiat MacGazines.— 
These periodicals are now a feature of 
almost every diocese and parish. Which 
Bishop or what parson was responsible for 
the introduction respectively of these pub- 

lications. 
I have a copy of the Phillack Parish Mag- 
azine lying before me for 1863. 
, J. H. R. 


SHAKESPEARE as CreATOR.—-In The Times 
Literary Supplement for May 24, 1923, at 
p. 355, the apophthegm, ‘‘ Next to God, 


| Shakespeare is the greatest maker of living 


beings,”’ is attributed to Pushkin. 

In the form, ‘‘ After God, Shakespeare has 
created most,’’ I have seen it attributed to 
Victor Hugo. 

Can anyone give precise references ? 

HARMATOPEGOS. 

Str Joseph AYHOFFE was born, according 
to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ vol. ii, p. 284, 
‘‘ about 1709,” and he married, ‘‘ about 


ton of Carlisle. Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with the exact dates 
of birth and marriage? 

G. F. R. B. 


Gen. Str Cuartes Ascriiy.—According to 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., vol. ii, p. 159, Asgill 
was born in 1762 or 1763, and died in 1823. 


arms. (3) Scottish families having as crest | I should be glad to obtain the exact dates 


or badge the lymphad with motto ‘‘ Ad 
littora tendit.”’ A. M. 





Ts it known 


G. F. R. B. 


both of his birth and death. 
where he was buried ? 
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Joun Racster, author of ‘A Booke of the ; 
Seven Planets or Seven Motives of Wm. Replies. 
Alabaster’s Wit retrogaded or removed’ THE REV. JAMES STERLING. 
(1598). When and where did he die? Is (10 S. iii. 385). 
anything known of his parentage? Aree : : 
G. F. BR. B. W. <3. Lawrence, at this reference, says 


: ‘ _ | he ‘‘ is anxiously seeking enlightenment ’’ as 
_GroRGE Atwoop is stated in the ‘ Dict. | to whether the Rev. J. Sterling, the _ play. 
Nat. Biog.’ vol. i, p. 242, to have “died at | wright, whose wife was an actress, was iden. 
his house in Westminster in July, 1807, at | tical with ‘the Rev. Mr. Sterling who was 
the age of 61.”” I should be glad to learn | rector of Lurgan, in county Cavan, in 1752, 
where he lived in Westminster, and on what | and before whom Peg Woffington read her 
day in July, 1807, he died there. | recantation late in the December of that 
G. F. R. B. | year.’? No reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlightened 

Sir Tuomas AyLesBury.—When was he | M8. LawRence. cg, agg Mg 


born in 1576, and where did his mother | Ye@ts 1 may venture to do so. The Rector 


fr ' : _7 of Lurgan was a different person. He was 
SS ee ae oe ene the Rev. Edward Sterling, B.A., who held 


Wi ] i : : : 
Seceneate aed Ngee cl ebay the parish from 1738 till his death in 1762, 
ing to the ‘ Dict Nat. Biog.’ vol 4 p. 27% and was J.P. for Co. Cavan, a son of the 
eo + bUe . < ’ ° 7 J: e 
he died at Breda in 1657, Ist posable to Re, Luke, Sterling. B.A. his, predeosa 
ascertain the exact date of his death and the Set, Mlinebeth, daushinc of ke ls Jan 


place of his burial ? GERB Sterling, of Killikean, Kilmore, Co. Cavan, 
soe "| by whom he had a son Orange (no doubt 

Siz JoHN Baser, physician to Charles II, the man of this name mentioned by Mr. 
is said to have been the son of John Baber, | LAWRENCE), and a daughter Susanna, wife of 
Recorder of Wells. I should be glad to James Kellett, of Rathbane, Co. Meath. 
obtain further particulars of his father, the |The second wife of Edward Sterling was 
maiden name of his mother, and the full | named Margaret. She married again after 
dates of his three marriages. The account | his death (which occurred at Garryross, Oo. 
of Sir John in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does | Cavan, Oct. or Nov., 1762) James Rothwell, 
not throw any light on these points. | of Co. Meath, and died May 10, 1776, 
G. F. R. B. | having had by Mr. Sterling two daughters, 

Pe Oe See ee ae Elizabeth, wife of Robert Kellett, of Rose- 
his parentace? When ond where was he | Bill, Co. Meath, and Patience, wife of 
ne 9 The Agger rr ceeiegae Di © Charles Moore Siree. The Rev. James 
J xe account of him in the “ Dict. | sterling was a son of James, ‘ Generosus ” 


— el vol. i, 545, does not touch on (according to the Trinity College Matricula- 
igen GERB | tion books), and was born at Dowrass. 
See Rots So. 

Norrotk Variant oF OLp FotLk-sonc. — | ‘ H. B. Swanzy. 
Where may I find an old Norfolk folk-lore = [yy ‘Carnortcon’ of GIOVANNI DA 
son ; of which the ~aaiiete is a part— Genova (12 S. xii. 413).—See a. 2. 

What is can semen? Sandys, y AD History of Classical Scholar- 

One is the man who is dead and gone and ship,’ vol. i., 3rd edition, 1921, Pp. 606, 

never more will be-oh. ‘In the same century . . . Genoa is the 
W. L. Hoce. home of the learned ep hag Balbi 

Aur Ws —Will kindly tel] (1286), whose Catholicon (a Latin Grammar, 

me wae hee te rh catego dle followed by a Dictionary founded on Papias 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset and Hugutio) was placed, as a_ book of! . 
touch, reference, in the churches of France. It ; 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, was printed by Gutenberg at Mainz in| i 


/ a ae a 1460, and was translated into French and 
wisi — crews ~ a — — ig avis used in the schools of Paris as late as 1759.” 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul. | Further particulars about Balbi, Papias, 


Pp. A. and Hugutio are given on pp. 666 and 667 
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of this same volume of Sandys’s work. 
As may be seen, for example, from Mr. 


E. Gordon Duff’s ‘ Marly Printed Books’ | 


and J. H. Hesels’s article on ‘ Typography ’ 
(the History of) in the llth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ there is no 
direct evidence as to the printer of the 1460 
‘Catholicon,’ and the question has been 
much debated. 


In the extract given at 12 S. xii. 413, the | 


third word should be hic, not his. 

The expression ‘‘illo versu  continetur ” 
would seem to indicate that the line 
taining ‘‘ honorificabilitudinitatibus’’ was 
already known, not coined for the occasion. 
But, in any case, Balbi’s ‘ Catholicon ’ 
hardly have any bearing on 
Labour’s Lost.’ 


thing upon this word [honorifi—etc.] as 


it is so much older than Elizabeth’s time.” | 


Nor does it appear to have been so uncom- 
mon as is sometimes thought. Skeat refers 
to Du Cange and the ‘N. E .D.’, and 
additional examples from books and MSS. 
have been supplied on various occasions in 
‘N. & Q.’ There are many routes by 
which it may have reached Shakespeare. 
Schoolboys do not invariably derive their 
knowledge of familiar jests from printed 
sources. 
Epwarp BEnsL-y. 

University College, Aberystwith. 


‘Tae Rev. Jasper Mayne, D.D. (12 S. 
xl. 394).—If, as may be gathered from the 
query, there is no relevant entry in the 


Westminster School Register or in the Christ | 
Church Admission Book, the evidence of 


contemporaries would seem to be worth con- 
sidering. Mayne died on Dec. 6, 1672. A 
quarter of a century later (‘‘ From my 
study, Aug. 6, 1697’) John Prince, Vicar 
of Berry Pomeroy, was writing the Epistle 
dedicatory to his collection of biographies 
called ‘Danmonii Orientales Illustres, or 
the Worthies of Devon,’ which included a 
biography of Mayne. After referring to 
Mayne’s birth at Hatherleigh, Prince con- 
tinues, 
_ This our Jasper Mayne being of very promis- 
ing parts, his relations kept carefully at school 
in the country; and at length, for his better 
mprovement, they found out a way to place 
him into that at’ Westminster, near ! ondon; 
In schola verd Westmonasteriensi rei liter- 
ariae rudimentis informatus.” Here he 
continued for several years, until he was excel- 
lently fitted for the University; notwithstand- 
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can | 
‘ Love’s | 
As Professor Skeat wrote | 
at 11S. iv. 538, “It is absurd to build any- | 
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| ing which, he was not, as the usual manner is, 
| elected immediately thence; but entered into 
2 - Christ Church in Oxford, An. 1623, being 
| then nineteen years of age, in the condition of 
a servitour. 

John Prince had gone up to Brasenose in 
| the Restoration year, the year in which 
| Mayne had become a canon of Christ Church. 
| One may imagine that there would be much 


| discussion among undergraduates, and 
others about the new order of things 
which made it possible for a canonry 


| to be conferred upon the author of ‘The 
City Match’ and ‘The Amorous War.’ 
| Every detail of the early life, including the 
| name of the school, of the fortunate drama- 
tist would be known to all in residence at 
Oxford. Prince, however, did not rely, in 
his book, on any personal knowledge which 
he may have possessed, but quoted (see 
above) from the Latin translation (1674) of 
| Anthony a Wood’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
| of the University of Oxford,’ which had been 
| written in English in 1669. Wood was 
| some eleven years older than Prince, and 
| had taken his M.A, from Merton in 1655. 
| Seeing that both these contemporaries, Wood 

and Prince, thought that Mayne had been 

at Westminster School, it does not seem 
| likely that they were mistaken. Reference 
| may be made to an editorial note on Mayne 


; at 3S. viii. 291. 


M. 


Bopy or Sr. AmBrosr at Miran (12 S. 
xii. 414).—Baedeker, writing of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, ‘Northern Italy’ (1913), at 
p. 183, says :— 

The modernized crypt contains a_ silver 
reliquary (1898) in which are preserved the 
bones of SS. Ambrose, Protasius and Gervasius. 

H. T. Marley in his ‘Guide to Milan’ 
(N.D.), p. 29, says:— 

In this church repose the remains of its 
saintly founder, recently (on the occasion of his 
fifteen hundreth anniversary) transferred to a 
new coffin of solid silver weighing some 6 cwt., 
and costing over 120,000 lire. 

This obviously refers to the same silver 
reliquary mentioned hy Baedeker. 

Miss Ella Noves, in ‘ The Story of Milan ’” 
(1908), at p. 273, says:— 

The crypt beneath the choir was originally 
built in the ninth century, but is now com- 
letely modern. Descending into it you may 
ook into the hallowed recess, where in an 
ornate silver shrine of very recent date lie the 
bodies of St. Ambrose and of the twin martyrs, 
Gervasio and Protasio, still’ beneath the high 





ar: where long ago the great bishop willed 
to lie. 
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No body is thus ‘‘ shown as that of St. 
Ambrose at Milan ”’; but his bones mixed up 
with those of two earlier saints are  pre- 
served there in a reliquary. Is PrerrcGRINvs | 
thinking of the body of San Carlo Borromeo 
which is shown at the Duomo? 

JoHN B WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Sussex Harvest Home Sonos 
xli. 64).— 

1. ‘The Master’s Health,’ has often been 
printed. See ‘Sussex Songs,’ arranged by 
H. F. Birch Reynardson, London, n.d. 
There also will be found ‘ Here’s a Health 
to the Jolly Woodcutter,’ and ‘ Bango.’ 
About the year 1900 I heard all three sung 
by a native of Lodsworth, near Petworth, 
Sussex, from whom I noted over fifty songs 
that have been printed in the Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society and many others, like 
the three in question that were not considered 
worth printing as they were either well 
known or not strictly traditional. My singer 
gave the missing line of the ‘ Woodcutter ’ 
thus : 


He takes his work in the slight of a hand, 
And he leaves it when he please. 


2. ‘The Mistress’s Health’ is printed in 
a valuable paper on ‘‘Sussex Songs and 
Music’”’ by F. E, Sawyer in the Journal of 
the British Archaeological Association, No. 
42, 1886, where the words ‘‘ are weathered 
and’’ stand more comprehensibly: ‘‘ and 
away they ran.”’ 

3. The chorus of ‘The Glassof Liquor,’ 
beginning ‘‘ Twenty, eighteen,’’ etc., is well 
known, and occurs in quite a different song 
in ‘English County Songs,’ by Mr. Fuller 
Maitland and Miss Broadwood, London, 
1893, p. 90. I have also heard it in Cam- 
bridgeshire, but I did not get a satisfactory 
copy of the first part of the song. My 
Sussex singer did not, I think, sound the 
a in “‘ Bango”’ like that in ‘‘ father,’’ but 
uttered a vowel-sound that I variously noted 
as ¢ in ‘“‘men” and a in ‘‘ bang.”?” Many 
versions of the children’s game ‘‘ Bingo ”’ 
will be found s.v. in Lady Gomme’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Games.’ 


W. Percy Merrick. 
Woodleigh, Shepperton. 


Sr. Genest (12 8. xii. 413).—1I think this 
must be the same as Genet, a Roman saint 
commemorated on 25 Aug. He acted in a 


play where Christian . mysteries were 
travestied, and received conversion and 
baptism through its agency. He bore wit- 
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ness to his faith in the presence of 
Diocletian, who was a spectator, and was 
rewarded by martyrdom. A cap and bells 
are his attributes in Art. 
St. Swirury. 
There are several saints of this name, 


| which appears under seven or eight different 


(2 8. | Europe. 








forms and is often found on the map of 
Of the saints that are best known, 
one was a Roman, who, while engaged in 
acting a play that was meant to ridicule 
Christianity, pretended to submit to the rite 
of baptism, and suddeniy declared himself a 
Christian. Diocletian, who had enjoyed his 
acting, was so irritated at this unexpected 
development that he ordered the unfortunate 
convert to be scourged and_ executed, 
Another saint of the same name was a 
notary of Arles, who protested vigorously 
against an imperial edict, ordering a perse- 
cution of the Christians, and was also 
beheaded. These two men are often con- 
founded with one another; the Church 
honours their memory on Aug. 20. Other 
saints, called Genest, have their feast-days 
on the third and fifth of June and the first 
of November. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Author’s Club, 
Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Is this possibly another name for Genes 
or Genisuis. M.? A Roman actor, he was 
playing a farce in mimicry of Christian 
ceremonies, before Diocletian, when he 
suddenly turned to seriousness, and in all 
earnestness confessed the faith before the 
emperor. He was tortured and _ heheaded, 
cire. 303. In Art he appears with a clown’s 
cap and bells. He is patron saint of Arles 
and his festival is kept on Aug 25. 


O. M. Farrer. 
Srres DE Preaux (12 §S. xii. 291, 372, 
415).—Sires de Preaux. Priaulx. Pryaulx 


Family. In The Genealogist, xix, N.S, 
p. 273, is an account of the Plough Co. af 
1630, which says that Silvanus Morgan's 
‘Sphere of Gentry,’ 1661, gives a plate of 
arms borne by the Pryaulx family. 

_, dtephen Bachelor (Bachiler), and a 

‘near kinsman,’”’ one Richard Dummer of 
sicmaae co. Hants, son of John Pyl- 
drin als Dummer, of Swathling, co. Hants, 
seem to have been the leaders of the 
Plough Co. 

I should like to know how the Pryaulx 
family comes to be mentioned in connection 
with Bachelor and Dummer. 
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In Salisbury Cathedral there is a tablet 
in the wall of the S. aisle to the memory of 
one John Pryaulx, §.T.P., born in South- 
ampton, educated at Oxford, Canon and 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, died June, 1674, 
et. 60. There is a shield on the tablet, 
apparently Pryaulx impaling the arms of 
his wife, but it is much worn, specially the 
dexter half, which seems to be Sa. a lion 
rampt. arg. The sinister half is Arg. 3 
lions (2 and 1) rampt. or. a chevron erm. 
There is no mention of a wife on the 
memorial. 

If anyone can give me any information 
respecting these three families of Bachelor, 
Dummer and Pryaulx, I shal! be much 
obliged. Also as the Dummer patronymic 
was really Pyldrin—one Pyldrin having 
married a Dummer heiress—I shall be glad 
if anyone can say whether the Pyldrins 
were of French origin. I descend from the 
Dummers. 

Eityn M. Gwarkxrn. 

Garden Lea, Glebe Road, Cambridge. 


Wetsu Natronat Emsiem (12 8. xii. 189, 


237, 274, 335, 396).—A paper on this subject 
was read before the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society by Miss Eleanor Vachell, F.L.8S., and 
is reprinted in vol. lii. of the Society’s 
Transactions. It seems to give very fairly 
the case for the upholders of the leek and 
daffodil respectively as the national emblem 
of Wales. 
ArtTHuR MEE. 
Western Mail, Cardiff. 
Tue Stocks (12 8. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 
517; xii. 58, 78, 157, 278, 355, 396).— 
Suffolk: Southwold. These stocks are still 
in the position described by Mr. a-ABaBREL- 
TON, but I believe the restorer has at some 
time or other exercised his art upon them. 
W. J. CHAMBERS. 
Glamorgan: In ‘ Old 
issued by the rector, the Rev. Lemuel Hop- 
kin-James, F.S.A., will be found a very 
interesting description (with illustration) of 
the stocks belonging to that old Glamorgan 
town. The stocks are of the rare, wheeled 
variety, and were last used in 1852. 
ArtHUR MEE. 
Great Lineutsts (12 S. xii. 233, 276, 
297, 313, 355, 398, 418).--To the above ought 
surely to be added the name of 


Cowbridge,’ lately | 
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a language with his ears that he would not 
utter it with his tongue as fast as he heard 
it.’ Williams’ ‘ Eminent Welshmen.’ 
ArTHurR MEE. 

Dr. Grenfell Baker in his introduction to 
the recently published bibliography of Sir 
Richard Burton, says that he spoke no less 
than twenty-nine languages, and with 
dialects added the number of speech-forms 
with which he was acquainted would 
amount to forty; and Sir H. H. Johnston 
in a review in The Observer, 27 May, 1923, 
says that he does not think that this state- 
ment is an exaggeration. 


HARMATOPEGOS. 
Parish CLerGyY IN Henry VIII’s Time 
(12 8S. xii. 413).—William Morley was 


| instituted on May 8, 1541, after renouncing 


the authority of the Bishop of Rome by the 








usual oath. He was buried Mar. 18, 
1566-7, and in the Register is described as 
Vicar. ss. 2 
Winterton, Lines. 
An Earty Apvocate or INOCULATION 


(12S. xii. 413).—Many persons were inocu- 
lated here before 1800, e.g., my father, who 
was born Sept. 16, 1791, and inoculated 
when a child, from one of his aunts. 

Fs Bs 


WITHERINGTON Famity (12 8S. xii. 414).— 
Generally spelt ‘‘ Widdrington.’’ Arms, 
Quarterly argent and gules a_ bend sable. 
Your correspondent will find considerable 


information regarding this family in ‘A 
History of the families of Skelt, Somer- 
scales, Widdrington, Wilby and _ others,’ 


1906, and in ‘ Life of Sir Edward Widdring- 
ton, Knt. and Baronet of Cartington in 
Northumberland,’ recently published. See 
also 9 S. v. 49, ete. 

A CaTHoLIc GENTLEMAN. 


RicHarD WHITTINGTON (12 S. xii. 32, 76, 
157, 217, 418, 438).—The Calendar of Letter 
Books of the City of London, circa 1400-1422, 
Letter Book I, on p. 158, records that a writ 
to the Sheriffs for the election of four citizens 
to attend a Parliament to be held at West- 


| minster on 19 Oct., 1416, there were elected 
| Richard Whityngtone and Thomas Knolles, 


Cwrhir | 


Aldermen, together with two commoners. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Besant and Rice, in the ‘ Life’ previously 


Gwastad Teithaoedd, ‘‘ celebrated for his | quoted, state that Whittington was M.P. in 


extraordinary aptitude in acquiring 


lan- | 1416, the second year of his 


mayoralty. 


guages.” He is said ‘‘ never to have heard | Unfortunately these authors credit him 
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with the title ‘‘ Sir’’; one statement uncor- 
roborated may be as much in error as the 
other. 

Water E. GawtHorp. 


Device Boox (12 §8. xii. 535).—There | 


appears to be another form of this book. 
I have one entitled ‘ Knight’s Modern and 
Antique Gems,’ published by T. Griffiths, 
3, Wellington Street, and E. Stewart, 38, 


Horse Street, Edinburgh, 1828. There are | 
85 pages of illustrations, alphabets and | 


heraldry, and 4 pages of mottoes. Two 
admirers of fine art, the antiquary, the 


probably the first. Evidently intended for 
the use of fancy engravers. 
Watrter E. GawtTHRop. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


year 1882 seems to mark the first use of this 
word to denote ‘‘bubbly.”” The Sporting 


Times of June 30, 1882, then gave a story | 


regarding its origin, which shortly was that 
of a youth being told off to supply a shooting 
party with champagne, the hot and thirsty 
sportsmen were continually calling ‘‘ Boy! 
Boy! Boy!” and this appealing to the royal 
and noble party, the term became applied to 
the beverage. Punch has some verses in vol. 
lxxxii, 1882, which speak of big magnums 
of ‘‘ The Boy,’ and again in 1883, so says 


Farmer and Henley in ‘Slang and _ its | 1 
| formidable weapons than the earliest fire- 


| arms.”’ 


Analogues.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘* Spong-Bors ”’ (12 S. xii. 413).—In Sir 


Richard F. Burton’s translation of ‘The | 
| target, in the shape of the pigeons. 


Thousand Nights and a Night,’ 1885, men- 


tion of the stone-bow occurs in the First | 
Kalandar’s Tale, p. 107. In a note he says: | 


‘Arab. Kaus al-Banduk; the ‘ pellet-bow ’ 
of modern India; with two strings joined by 
a bit of cloth which supports a ball of dry 
clay or stone. It is chiefly used for 
birding.” 

This does not explain the value of the 
half. W. B.S. 

The ‘N. E. D.’ gives this as a kind of 
cross-bow or catapult used for shooting 


stones, and references so far back as 1419 | 


from the Rolls Series: Hansard, in ‘ The 
Book of Archery,’ London, 1841, describes it 
at p. 236. It was known in France as 


the lathe. 
Boy=CuHaMpaGNeE (12 S. xii. 414).—The | 


‘‘arce & gallet,’’ and in England as “ the 
Rodd ”’ or stone-bow. These bows were 
light, the upper part of the stock being 
hollowed out, or formed in a semi-circle, 
The cord was double, its two portions bei 

separated right and left by little cylinders 


| of ivory placed at equal distance between 
| the two horns and centre of the bow. In 


the middle was a contrivance for holding 
the ball, called ‘‘ purse ’’ or ‘‘ cradle,’’ and 
in French ‘‘ La fronde,’’ or the sling. The 
stone-bow was used to kill: small birds. It 


: ; 5s |i tioned by Shakespeare in ‘ Tw 
pages introduce it as a ‘‘ Fancy scrap book | is mentioned by Shakespeare in ‘ Twelfth 
for seal engravers,” an ‘‘ acquisition to | 


Night,’ Act ii, Scene 5, ‘‘O, for a stone. 
bow! to hit him in the eye,’ and also by 


| Marston in the ‘ Dutch Courtezan.’ In the 
sportsman, man of pleasure, man of letters, 


scholar and pupil.’”” No edition is given, | 


sixteenth century clay balls and __ pebbles 
were commonly used as missiles, but lead 
bullets were also used as quoted by Gauchet 


|in ‘Le plaisir des Champs,’ 1583, and 


instead of cord, steel was sometimes used for 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
These were cross-bows for shooting stones. 


|The ‘N. E. D.’ quotes an example of 1419, 


“Quod nullus' portet arcum  vocatum 
‘ Stonebowe’” (‘ Liber Albus,’ Rolls Series, 
i. 278). The name of the weapon is familiar 
because of Sir Toby’s exclamation, ‘‘O for 
a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye!” 
(‘ Twelfth Night,’ ii. 5). In Chambers’s 
‘Encyclopedia,’ under ‘‘ Crossbow,’ we 
learn that ‘‘some crossbows had a tube or 
barrel, with a slit for the bowstring, and 
discharged balls of clay, marble, or lead 
with such force that they were more 


The ‘‘ dove-howses ’’ obviously afforded the 
material not for the construction of _ the 
weapon or for the ammunition, but for the 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
The ‘Imperial Dictionary’ gives ‘‘ Stone- 
bow n. [stone and bow]. A  cross-bow for 
shooting stones,’”? which is probably the 
answer to part of Mr. Keratry’s enquiry. 
Fifty year ago a toy of this sort was sold 
in Yorkshire, which propeled lead pellets. 
Probably the destruction of the ‘‘ Dove: 
howses ’’ did not provide material for the 
manufacture of these bows, but deprived the 
birds of their homes and drove them on to 
the roofs of churches, chapels and_ college 
| halls, where they would be irresistible to the 
sporting members of the colleges, hence the 
| broken windows. 
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The destruction of the aon ‘sie is | 
interesting, as are any facts which account 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| todian.”’ 


for the total and mysterious disappearance | 


of articles of common use. In ‘An Old 


Ecclesfield Diary,’ the writer remarked : 

The Fosters occupied an old Cottage on 
Ecclesfield Common, near Sheffield. That they 

were formerly of some position is proved pu 
their having possessed a full garnish of pewter 
—the last two chargers of which are in the 
writer’s possession — the rest of the service 
having been melted into leads (or anvils) upon 
which’ to cut files, as Foster found pewter much 
better [harder] than lead to cut upon. 

One is reminded of Oliver Cromwell’s 
letter, in which he writes, ‘“‘I send the 
powder by the wagon—the lead you must get 
as you can—there is plenty on the churches.’ 

I quote from memory. 
THomMas WINDER. 


When I was in India, some of the 
younger men amused themselves shooting 
with a pellet-bow. The bow was about 34 to 
4 feet long, made of a strip of seasoned 


bamboo. This had two strings; not quite at | 


the centre a piece of thin leather was fixed, 
an end to each string. 
made of clay, dried in the sun was placed 
on the leather betwen the strings, held in 


position by the fore-finger and thumb. The 
force imparted to the ball when fired was 
very considerable—even thick glass could 


easily have been broken at a considerable dis- 
tance, though these were not used for that 
purpose. Could these be what A. G. 
Kraty enquires about? 


ALEXANDER THOMS. 


PAWNBROKER CALLED ‘‘ UncrE” (12 S. 
xii. 234).—The explanation given in Bar- 
rere and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ 
runs as follows: 


It has been suggested that “ uncle ” is from 
uncus, a hook (French au clou, in pawn), but it 
is evidently derived from a jocular ‘allusion 
to a fond uncle or a a mysterious rich agg 

“oncle d’Amerique ”’ . Uncles have 
always been commideced as the natural prey of 
spendthrift nephews. The French term the 


pawnbroker “ma tante” or “ma _tante 
Dumont ”’ (du mont-de-piété). Also “ mon 
oncle Du Prét.”” ‘‘ Oncle ” is a very id term 


for a usurer, and also means a jailer, prisoners 
considering themselves as being in pawn. 
Cartes J. BILson. 


33, St. Anne’s Road, Eastbourne. 


“At Uncle’s ’”’ is simply a development of 
a pun on the Latin wncus or hook with 
which the things are drawn in by the ‘ cus- 


“ce 
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Although this and similar expres- 
sions connected with pawnbroking are 
capable of explanation, there are no refer- 
ences to them in Hlardaker’s ‘ History of 
Pawnbroking,’ 1892; How’s ‘ History,’ 
1847; and Turner’s ‘ Contract of Pawn.’ 
The French, with characteristic delicacy, say 
‘* Chez ma tante.’’ According to Brewer’s 


| ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ pawnbrokers used hooks 


To use, a small ball , 


| suddenly s 


“ce 


before they employed ‘‘spouts’’ for the 
hoisting of articles. I was under the im- 
pression that the wncus was a survival of 
the pawnbroking when it was first introduced 
into England by Michael de Northburg, 
Bishop of London in Edward III’s reign. 
He had an establishment for lending money 
to poor Londoners on portable property. 
If the money borrowed was not paid the 
sale of the articles was eee at St. 
Paul’s Cross. Members of ‘ & Q.’ circle 
may not be acquainted with ea interior of 
a pawnshop, but I have been enlightened as 
to its ways. . I have seen a hook used to 
drag a domestic fender along the counter, 
the much talked of ‘‘ spout’? to emit the 
articles on a Saturday afternoon, and the 
old-fashioned use of sand out of the 
““pounce’’ box instead of blotting paper to 
dry the ink on the voucher. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Paprika (12 8. xii. 130).—The use of the 
word ‘‘ Paprika’? was of frequent occur- 
rence a quarter of a century ago. In Funk 
and Wagnall’s ‘ College standard dictionary,’ 
1922, the meaning of the word is given as 
‘a condiment made from a mild variety of 
capsicum.” In the ‘ Dictionary of Foods and 
Culinary Encyclopedia,’ by C. Herman 
Senn (The Food and Cookery Publishing 
Agency), 1908, paprika is described as ‘‘Hun- 
garian red pepper. A kind of sweet capsi- 
cum of a brilliant scarlet colour; it is less 
pungent than the Spanish pepper.” 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


“TALKING THROUGH ONE’S HAT”? (12 § 
xli, 233, 276, 313, 417).—There is a delight- 
ful story in that charming book, ‘ A Straight 
Deal,’ by Owen Wister: 

An American friend of mine had grown tired 
of an Englishman who had been finding fault 
with one American thing after another. So he 
said: ‘* Will you tell me why you Eng- 
lish when you enter vour pews on Sunday always 
immediately smell your hat?’ The English- 
man stiffened. -. refuse to discuss religious 
subjects with you,’ he said.” 


F, J. Hapteston. 
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—. 


The custom referred to by S. G. and Mr. | Stranger in Liverpool,’ a descriptive view of 
L. F. Powett of standing up and covering | the town of Liverpool and its environs, pub- 


the face with the hat still survives 


in | lished 


in Liverpool, 1836, contains the 


Oxford, as well as in Cambridge. I was at entry: ‘1584. A ley collected for the us 
the University sermon on May 20, and of Members of Parliament; two shilling 


observed the practice followed by a well- | per day allowed them whilst in London.” 


known former Fellow of Worcester. 
W. H. Quarrett. 


‘A Human Document”’ (12 S. xii. 392, | 


Faustine,’ 


436).—In the preface to ‘La 
the phrase 


Edmond de Goncourt uses 


note :— 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


CuHarneD Lipraries (12 8. xii. 369, 418), 


'—If Mr. Ancurpatp SpaRKE will refer back 
: : | to 11 S. vi. 69. 136, 177, 215, 274, he wi 
documents humains, to which he adds a foot- | find, Pied the heading ¢ oe Pely A 


several instances of this peculiarity, and, at 


Cette expression trés blaguée dans le moment | the last reference, a detailed account of the 


[1881], j’en réclame la paternité, la regardant, 
cette expression, comme la formule définissant 
le mieux et le plus significativement le mode 


nouveau de travail de [’école qui a succédé au | hurst, circa 1594. 


Vécole du document humain. 
Davip SatMon. 


romanticisme : 


Narberth. 


Henry Atpricn (12 S8. xii. 414).—I can- 
not give G. F. R. B. much information 
about the parentage of Dean Aldrich. All 
that I know is that he was the son of Henry 
Aldrich of Westminster, gentleman; and 
that the latter went on a visit to his son in 
his lodgings in Christ Church, and died 
there, on March 28, 1683. Captain Wil- 
liam Aldrich of Gorleston had a genealogical 
tree of the family. I do not know what 
became of it after his death. 

S. 

74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 


Srr Joun Harvey (v.s. ‘ Letter from New 
Brunswick,’ 12 S. xii. 347, 419).—Mr. N. 


J. ALDRICH. 


chained library in the Guildford Royal Fre 


|Grammar School, begun by Bishop Park. 


The volumes, tomes of 


' Calvin, Beza, Zwinglius, etc., are placed on 


' the shelves backs 


inwards, owing to the 
curious position of the chains. 
J. B. McGovery. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 

‘‘Brorep Harr’’: I Tim. ii, 9 (4 S. iv. 
251, 301, 348, 421, 525).—The mistake, to 
which the Rev. William Aldis: Wright 
alluded, Oct. 23, 1869, occurs in the small 
Edinburgh Bible of 1637, as to the place of 


| origin of which I recently put in a query. 


W. Hitt quotes Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia of | 


American Biography’ as _ authority 
assuming that Sir John Harvey_ was 


his military career. ‘Sir John Harvey, 
according to all authorities, 
1778; Paget was born in 1768. 
parison of these dates does not dispose of 
the suggestion, Paget must have been a sin- 
gularly precocious boy. His reputation in 
later years as a votary of Venus is almost as 
well established as his military glory. 
ALFRED B. Braven. 
Leamington. 


Leytayers (12 S. xii. 371, 418).—In 
addition to collecting ‘‘leyes’’ or rates for 
churches and local requirements, leylayers 


were charged with the duty of exacting the | 


expenses of Members of Parliament. ‘ The 


for | 
the | 
natural son of Lord Paget (later Marquis of | 
Anglesey), under whose command he began | 


was born in| 
If a com- | 


'is a variant of the French proper 


~—not with broidered haire, or gold, or pearles, 
Ricuarp H. THorn Ton. 


Vatrors Famity (12 S. xii. 293).—Vallis 
name, 
Valois. Wallis, Wallace, Walsh and Welch 
signify a Welshman. 


N. W. Hu 
** Paur. Prnpar ”’ (12 S. xii. 133, 237).— 
Cushing’s ‘Initials and  Pseudonyms’ 


names John Yonge Akerman (1806-73) a 
the identity of this writer. 


N. W. Hu. 


Henry Wapsworte Lonerertow (12 § 
xii. 293).—Bardsley s.v. ‘‘ Wadsworth” 
quotes from the registry of the parish church 
of Silkstone, Halifax, Yorks, the following 
varieties of the name: Waddysworth, 
Wardsworth, Wordsworth. 

N. W. Hit. 





Notes on Books. 


Junge has brought us two new_ monthly 
reviews, The Adelphi, edited by Mr. J. Middle 
ton Murray. and The Illustrated Review, edit 
by Hilaire Belloe. To both we cordially wish 
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success. In each case the editor’s name will 

will there in either case be disappointed. The 

Illustrated Review, after an editorial survey of 

the present state of things, gives us an article 

7 Mr. Maurice Baring on Sarah Bernhardt. 
r. 


revival of appreciation of Tennyson; and Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton takes us with him “on a 
Rambling Road.” An illustrated article on 
new flags of Europe (by Mr. Cecil King) should 
interest our readers. Politics, economics, social 
questions, travel and aeroplanes are like repre- 
sented. The Adelphi is designed to be an out- 
let for Everyman’s feelings about all sorts of 
things. A principal feature is ‘The Con- 
tributors’ Club’ which is the correspondence 
column raised to a higher power and more 
important significance. In this first number 
it contains some weighty names. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence has a sketch here, and there is a 
sketch drawn from the papers left by Katherine 
Mansfield, whose portrait is the frontispiece to 
the number. Her Journal is promised later 
on. ‘The Wood Demon’ by Antois Tchehov 
is also an item to be noted. 


A Dictionary of English Law. 
(Sweet and Maxwell. £3 


Tuis is not a Judicial Dictionary, like that 
of Stroud, a dictionary of judicial interpreta- 
tions of particular words and phrases found in 
Acts of Parliament, contracts, etc., but a 
dictionary of law terms in the ordinary sense. 
In its inception it was intended to be a new 
edition of Sweet’s Law Dictionary, but, as the 
Author tells us, Sweet’s work has been so added 
to and altered that the present is a new work. 
Its scope may 
own words. 
its covers some information on every topic of 
English law. . . . Legal history is fully 
treated; most, if not all, of the old writs are 
described, the old courts and officers of the 


By W. J. Byrne. 
3s.) 


lated, and explained, with references in many 
cases to their context. Many other matters, 
not strictly law, but of use or interest to the 
lawyer and antiquarian, such as the old quarter 
days and festivals, gold and silver coinage. 
chartered companies, brief biographies of 
lawyers, dignities, and orders, weights and 
measures are included. It contains also a 
glossary of Law-Latin, Law-French, Anglo- 
ae, and early English words relating to the 
aw. 
regnal years. 
‘To examine in detail such a work as a 
dictionary is obviously impossible. But we 
have applied tests to each one of the subiects 
above enumerated, and consider that the claim 
made bv the Author for the work is fully justi- 
fi The wide range of his researches may 
he gauged by the number of recondite terms he 
las included. The following is a small selec- 
tion taken at random: gylput, sheriff-tooth, 
jerquer, quadragesimals, reap-silver, stable- 
ee furigeldum, frith-gild, third-night awne- 
inde, 


2” 





arouse definite expectations in the reader, nor | 


At the commencement is a table of | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Edward Shanks writes incisively about the | 





| 


best be given in the Author’s | 
“Tt contains,” he says, “ within | 


courts, the old practice, and the old tenures | 
and customs; legal maxims are included, trans- | 
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Humour, however unconscious, is not looked 
for in a law book. But sometimes it peeps 


out. ‘Thus, under the head of “ Exchequer 
Chamber” there is a cross-reference ‘“‘ See 
Hell.” This is not a reflection on the august 


court in question, but a reference to a debtor’s 
prison formerly attached thereto. 

We have found the Author’s statement of the 
law accurate, though we seem to detect a slip 
in the statement, under “Sale or Return,” 
that a buyer who returns the goods reinvests 
the property, i.e., the ownership, in the seller. 
As a general rule—for there are exceptions—a 
seller delivering goods on sale or return parts 
for the moment with the possession only, and 
not the ownership. 

We bear willing testimony to the compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy of the work, and can 
recommend it to practitioners. 


Constable, Gainsborough and Lucas: Brief 
Notes on some Early Drawings by John 
Constable. By Sir Charles Holmes. (£1 1s.) 


Tuis volume is composed of reproductions of 
a group of fourteen early drawings by the great 
landscape-painter with two engravings by 
David Lucas—the letterpress consisting of a 
preface, introduction and a vote on each several 
drawing. The introduction deals with Con- 
stable’s development as an artist and the part 
played therein by a long and close discipline— 
on the one hand the study and copying of 
earlier masters, on the other the observation 
and direct rendering of nature. As Sir Charles 
Holmes points out it is at once instructive and 
encouraging for the young artist to realise how 
great was Constable’s faculty, how distinct his 
gift, and with what long and close labour, 
nevertheless, he was compelled to draw out and 
perfect his power. The appreciation of Con- 
stable’s several indebtedness to Girtin and, 
more particularly, to Gainsborough is most 
attractively set out. 

The drawings are of several degrees of 
accomplishment, from the promising but in- 
secure ‘ View at Langham’ which Sir Charles 
assigns to 1797, or the rather weak and crude 
‘Farm at Boxted’ which may be of 1799, to 
the delightful ‘ View near Sudbury ’ (?1801) or 
the drawing full of beautiful detail and of 
freshness and light which would seem indeed 
to be a view of Matford rather than of Dedham. 
The critical notes should be of real use to the 
student. They draw attention. 





Obituary. 
Henry BRADLEY. 
3 Dec., 1845—23 May, 1923. 


Wuen, on the afternoon of Monday, May 21st, 
Henry Bradley sank into unconsciousness from 
which he was not to recover, there was no 
discernible failing of those powers by virtue of 
which he had become one of the foremost 
scholars of his time and the supreme authority 
on the English language. His work on the 
word weight, which he left on his desk in the 
Old Ashmolean Building in Oxford, though it 
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was not in a finished state, bore the familiar 
marks of his mastery of expression, his fine 
discrimination, and the ease with which he 
moved among the technicalities of etymological 
science. : 

His mental capacity was of no ordinary kind; 
it was indeed difficult to discover what limita- 
tions it had, and what were the boundaries of 
his interests. His faculty of memory was 
prodigious. He seems never to have forgotten 
anything worth remembering. He could, for 
example, recall for Dictionary purposes, a 
passage that he had read once, say thirty years 
ago, with details of the place of a particular 
word on a page. His almost: uncanny skill in 
the solution of linguistic and literary puzzles 
is perhaps the: most widely known of his | 
faculties; it was conspicuously illustrated—to 
take two instances far apart in character and in 
time—in his identification of the author of The 
Testament of Love, and in his contributions 
within the last few years to the labours of Pro- | 
fessor Lindsay on the Corpus Glossary. His | 
emendatory conjectures have not infrequently | 
been confirmed by a more careful or more en- 
lightened reference to the original source. 
Even in enterprises in which his views have 
not commanded immediate and general assent, 
as, perhaps, in The Numbered Sections in Old 
English Poetical MSS., admiration for the 
pe ceage fl of his conceptions will outweigh all 
doubts that may occur as to the cogency of his 
arguments. 

As the cast of his mind was original, so his 
method of working was unconventional. The) 
way in which the Oxford English Dictionary | 
is produced is more or less matter of common 
knowledge; it is known that the building up | 
of its articles has for its basis the evidence of | 
usage as it is exhibited in the works of English | 
literature. This means in practice that the 
raw material of a large article is some hundreds 
of slips bearing quotations, and that, in the 
normal course, the task of an editor and his 
staff is to sift and arrange these and out of 
them frame an article embodying the history 
of the word of which they supply examples. 
Bat Bradley has been known on more tham one 
occasion to take a large blank sheet of paper 
and to block out—as he himself said—the mean- 
ings of a word of long and difficult history 
without reference to the collected material. | 
The fact is that the elements essential to such 
a piece of lexicography were part of the vast 
body of knowledge that he held in solution, 
ready to be deposited in due symmetry at the 
required moment, whether in a Dictionaey jtem, 
in one of the chapters of The Making of English, | 
in an essay on the investigation of place-names, 
or in a letter of counsel to a casual inquirer. 
He worked with few books, yet contrived to be 
up-to-date in any subject of which he professed 
an intimate knowledge. 

Bradley’s most enduring contribution to the 
history of the English language is without 
doubt contained in those pages of the Oxford 
Dictionary for which he was responsible, and 











it is confidently believed that, the more ft 
pages are consulted, the more highly will 
peculiar quality of his work be appreciat 
But his influence upon the trend ot Engi 
scholarship was by no means bound to 
volumes of the Dictionary of which he wag 
editor. As adviser and critic he found ti 
to contribute as much to the advancement @ 
sound method in the conduct of Engl 
studies as some men have done in the full-tig 
exercise of their professorial duties. Only 
archives of such a body as the Delegates of 
Clarendon , and his personal letters @ 
advice (upon which he would lavish all 
learning), could reveal the extent to wh 
published works in many fields of research haj 
benefited by his criticism. It was, howeven 
as a reviewer of books that he fulfilled in larg 
measure this part of his vocation. His mot 
notable reviews are to be found in the volum 
of the old Academy and Athenaeum, The M 
chester Guardian, The English Historical Revit 
and The Modern Language Review. This i 
portant part of his life work, which 
— enjoyed and _ performed 
punctuality, he made the vehicle for expoum 
ing his views on many topics, and he broug 
out in this form not a few original discovei 
His treatment of his subjects was consistent] 
fair. A piece of inferior workmanship } 
handled with proper severity, and sciolism h 
laid bare with a sure hand. But in 
criticisms he was, as in the conduct of dai 
life, never harsh, and he met challengers, 
he dealt with persistent claimants to imposs 
seegeetion, with much patience and dialectical 
skill. 

This rare combination of native ability ani 
self-determined scholarship, of critical rigour 
and kindly humour, won its meed of a prea 
tion in Oxford, where they said, “ There 
only one Bradley.” ors 
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Hotices to Correspondents. 


EprrorraL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ % 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisem 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs # 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 


| Wycombe, Bucks. 


We cannot undertake to answer quefié 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are reques to give within pare® 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is ® 
be found. 

WHEN yom | a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q”’ to which the letter refers. 


———t 
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